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The President's demand for troops met with a
prompt and angry refusal from the authorities of the
Border States. However much the people of these
States may have disapproved of the attack on Fort
Sumter, they utterly refused to take part in a war
the object of which, in spite of the inoffensive terms
in which it was expressed in the proclamation, was
plainly seen to be the conquest of the States which
had seceded. The institution of slavery had ren-
dered the whole South to a great extent a unit in
any political action. "We cannot here show, for it is
not within the scope of this book, in what ways
slavery affected the modes of life, habits of thought,
and political views of the people of the slave-hold-
ing States. Suffice it to say, that, as all the world
knows, there did exist among them a community of
sentiment irrespective, to a great extent, of State
lines and of State interests. Thus, while Maryland,
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, and Missouri
were drawn to the Northern rather than to the Cot-
ton and Gulf States by many practical considerations,
and by the usually controlling reasons of inter-State
commerce, their sentiments were, as a rule, on the
side of the other slave-holding States which had left
the Union. So that, when the issue was sharply
drawn, and they were asked to furnish their quotas
of men to put down the seceding States, they not
only refused to comply, but a large portion of their
people strongly urged making common cause with
South Carolina and the other States of the Southern
Confederacy. In fact, Virginia, North Carolina, Ar-
kansas, and Tennessee promptly passed ordinances of